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an. He studied under the famous General Warren, who was 
Killed at Bunker's Hill; but the troubles of the revolution inter- 
ihis resources. He attempted to repair the inconvenience 
by seeking the means of educating himself for his profession, in 
the profit derived from educating others in general acquire ments. 
His success as a teacher was very great; but an ¢ arly marriage 
with the sister of a gentleman, who was afterwards a very emi- | 
nent merchant in Baltimore, tempted him to relinquish his first || 





views of a profession, and riveted him to the pursuit whence he, | 
His first wife and|| distinguished of his soldiers, accompanied with the donation of | 
But the satin standard had suffered || gaged, soon after he entered the counting-house, in the clandes- 


derived such great immediate emolument. 
child died, and Mr. Howard Payne is the offspring of a second 








ton common, were agreeably surprised by a 
from Major General Elliot to join the line, where they were regu- 
Upon this sub 


rie y 


lar ly reviewed am ong the senior v« lunteers 
ject we have heard a singular anecdote of juvenile dipk 
There were great border feuds among the boys of different parts 
of the town and of thesuburbs. Of this, the littlecompany had 
just had severe experience in a battle with some lads of a neigh- 
| boring village, over whom they triump vhed; on which occasion 


a letter of compliment was bestowed by the captain, on the most 


a magnificent—tin sword’ 


tor thes 
li'was attempted to be fulfilled by modes unsuited to his temper 
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The father of Mr. Howard Payne was educated fora physi- one grand parade day, modestly assembled in a nook of the Bos-) and equally so, to a him in the way of being qualified ultu- 

formal invitation | mately to take the place and the business of his deceased brother 


was accordingly sent away to New York, as a clerk in the 
and with an understanding that the propensity 
to be Whether this 


Hi 
Y inting-house 
tricals was watched and crushed 
by making him uncomfortable, threw him upon the 
whence it was meant he should be weaned, we 
are sometimes committed 


and which 
very attachment, 
cannot conjecture; but such errors 
from the best, the kindest, of motives; and we only have it in 
our power to say, that the next we know of him is, his being en- 
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tine editorship of a little paper in this city, entitled the Thespian 
Mirror. Boy-like, he undertook this work without the remotest 
view to any consequences: the only object the little editor pro- 
posed was, to indulge his favorite pursuits, as a relief against 
those to which he went with a heavy heart; and his solicitude 
was not for notoriety, butconcealment. With much alarm, there- 
fore, after a number or two had appeared, he read in the Even- 
ing Post, a notice from the editor, the late Mr. Coleman, promis- 
ing the communication of ‘‘ Criticus on the Thespian Mirror,” 
in his next paper. A boy’s terror at detection in forbidden 
sports, haunted his imagination with visions of his master’s 
frown; for this was the tender point—in this he had sinned— 
and he felt as if he had unintentionally pulled upon his head a 
ruin under which he and his little world must all at once be 
erushed. In his horror he wrote to the editor of the Post, for the 
purpose of deprecating any remarks which might involve an ex- 
posure; and the singularity of the note, ‘ written,’ observes Mr. 
Coleman, “ in a beautiful hand, though evidently in haste” — and 
the mention in it of the writer's age, strongly excited the curiosi- 
ty of the gentleman to whom it was addressed. Upon this sub- 
ject, however, we leave Mr. Coleman to speak for himself. “1 
perused the note,” says he, in the Evening Post of January 
twenty-fourth, 1806, “a second time, and it will not, I think, be 
considered strange or harsh, that I was incredulous to the story 
of the writer's youth. I turned to his paper, and my credulity 
was by no means lessened. [t was difficult to believe that a boy 
of thirteen years of age could possibly possess such strength and 
maturity of intellect. But to take up the story again, I wrote 
him a note, inviting him to call in the evening. He did so, but 
his occupations in the counting-room had detained him tillso late 
an hour, that | had gone out. In the morning he returned, and I 
saw him. I conversed with him for an hour; inquired into his 
history—-the time since he came to reside in this city—(he told 
me he was a native of New: York, but was taken when an infant 
to Boston)—and his object in setting on foot the publication in 
question. His answers were such as to dispel all doubts as to 
any imposition, and I found that it required an effort on my part 
to keep up the conversation in as choice a style as hisown. I 
have seen him repeatedly since, and have not only had the cir- 
cumstance of his ‘extreme youth’ confirmed, but, what has been 
my astonishment to learn, that three years of his little life have 
been, as it were, blotted out of his existence by illness; so that 
heis really to be considered as scarcely more than ten years of age. 
He has been introduced into some of the first circles in this city, 
as being, what he really is, a prodigy. Wantof room prevents 
extending the narrative further. What encouragement do such 
talents in such a boy deserve? 


The closing question of this extract reminds us that we are a 
little a-head of our story. Notwithstanding the eagerness of the 
young editor to prevent publicity, from which he dreaded the se- 
verities of all to whom he was responsible, Mr. Coleman thought 
wt advisable to make the adventure public ; and the result was, to 
a certain extent, what the excellent heart of that gentleman medi- 
tated. “ Plans” (we quote Mr. Dennie's Portfolio, of the fourth 
of the following February,) “ were immediately proposed for the 
suitable education of the lad.” A gentleman was introduced to 
him by Mr. Coleman, whose life is remembered with as much 
respect as his death is with regret; a merchant of this city, who 
though always busied in kindnesses to others, was unfortunate- 
ly the subject of a morbid uneasiness, which impelled him not 
many years ago to a fate of which he himself was doubtless en- 
tirely unconscious. On condition that Master Payne's friends 
would allow him to be taken from the counting-house, this ex- 
emplary and lamented philanthropist proposed to bear the ex- 
pense of his education at Union college, Schenectady. The offer 
was assented to, and Mr. Payne left the counting-room for ever. 
But multitudes now meade themselves busy in his affairs. It was 
conceived that the praises and attentions he received on every 
side would be his ruin; and he was beset by advisers, uttering 
bitter gratuitous and uncalled-for monitions, whose purpose was 
to counteract the fancied evils of adulation. At this epoch of his 
life, the father of one of the editors of this paper became his in- 
timate friend. He was a witness of the showers of tracts and 
pamphlets poured on him, to cool the fever of applause. So much 
was said about the mischief which might happen, that at last 
some people began to fancy it really Aad happened; and there 
were not persons wanting, who, knowing nothing of young 
Payne, imagined he was actually spoiled, because they them- 
selves might have been so in his place. Mr. Brown, our first cele- 
brated novelist, with whom he also at that time became intimate, 
seems one of the few who viewed this subject in its true light 
He more than once expressed his regret that the youth's regard | 
for good advice should be endangered by its intrusion when not! 
needed ; or, what is quite as impolitic, when the mind is not in a 
state to admit it—like a dose of physic thrust upon one to prevent} 
the enjoyment of good health, by a sickening with the prema- 
ture antidote for bad. Upon this point, in one letter of his to Mr 
Payne, contained in Dunlap’s biography of Brown, we find the 
following profound and beautifully expressed sentiment: “I trem- 
ble with apprehension when I think how much of the dignity 
and happiness of your whole life depends upon the resolutions of | 
the present moment. Were it possible for a miracle to be wrought! 
in your favor, and that the experience of a dozen years could be 
obtained without living so long, there would be little danger that 
a heart so unperverted as yours would mislead you. The mel 





rience of others will avail you nothing. They may talk, indeed, || 


but, till you are as old as the counsellor, and have seen, with your 
own eyes, as much as he, his words are mere idle sounds, imper- 
tinent and unintelligible. Fancy and habit are supreme over 
your conduct, and all your friends have to trust to, is « heart natu- 
rally pure and tractable ; and a ¢aste, if I may so call it, for the 
approbation of the wise and good.”* In 1806, young Payne went 
up to Albany, on his destination for Schenectady, in company 
with Mr. Brown. The famed total eclipse of the sun took place 
during the voyage, to which, of course, it gave a peculiar interest ; 
especially as, preceding the introduction of steamboats, it was a 
slow one in a sloop, like those described in the times of Knicker- 
bocker, and the boy-traveler kept a journal of his young tour 
This was handed about in Albanyt on his arrival, and the follow- 
ing verses, on reading it, were afterwards published in a maga- 
zine, edited by Mr. Brown, at that time in Philadelphia: 


, 


“Sweet face! where frolic fancies rove, 
Where all youth’s glowing graces reign, 

What art thou? Genius? Pleasure? Love? 
The smiling vision answer'd, Payne! 


I thought Poin was a spectre dire, 

Was Genius’, Love's, or Pleasure’s bane ; 
Thy cheek is health, thy eye is te 

No, beauteous youth! thou art not Zain / 


Ah. gentle maid! if e’er thy breast 

Knew transient Joy, Love's galling chain, 
One ray of Genius hadst possess’d, 

Thou wouldst have known they ali were Pain 


m 


The time was now arrived for Payne's introduction to college. 
Robert M. Sedgwick, Esq. of this city, and Harmanus Bleecker, 
Esq. of Albany, accompanied him, and introduced him to Dr. 
Nott. The learned president's reception was distinguished for 
an urbanity and kindness, which continued throughout his col- 
legiate career. But, after the two friends of the young student 
had left him at college, it was soon discovered that it was not to 
Payne himself that the busy advisers we have mentioned con- 
fined their interference. His patron was advised to keep a tight 
hand over him, and not to let him have more money than was indis- 
pensable, for fear he should speud it frivolously. His instructers 
were advised not to allow him too much latitude, lest he should 
contract an appetite for pleasure ; and every word he uttered was 
watched, and every expression of impatience reported, as proofs 
how rightand how friendly weraall these anticipations of evil! 
This created frequent uneasiness between Mr. Payne and his 
friend, and, naturally enough, a strong anxiety on the part of 
the former to render himself independent of the arrangement, 
which was at length made a fixed one of between two and three 
hundred dollars a year, for his living and education. With the 
view of obtaining the means of self-support, he started a paper 
atcollege, entitled the Pastime, which was made a source of fresh 
disquiet, and pleasantly nicknamed Lost Time! The college lads, 
however, were great patrons of the paper. They received young 
Payne, too, with infinitely more cordiality than could be expected 
towards one so kindly noticed by the heads of the establishment. 
With brotherly affection he was forthwith elected to one of 
their literary societies; Was appointe d to act in their plays in 
the college chapel, where he was distinguished as the heroine of 
one or two original trage@ies; and spoke one or two occasional 
poems; besides a fourth of July ode or two, which were sung, 
after a manner, by the students in the town church. Of one of 
these we have heard the following anecdote. It was a crude, 
hasty, boyish cluster of rhymes, but it got into the papers, and 
there were plenty of persons ready to tell its faults to the author: 
“only for his own good—nothing more!” Perceiving the spirit 
which prevailed, Mr. Payne, having gone for afew daysto Albany, 
and Knowing the faults of his work, as wellas his most scrupulous 
censors, Wrote a critique upon it, Which was published anony- 
mously in an Albany paper, and which very pointedly enforced 
all the bitter warnings which had been denounced against him, 
and very humorously laid open more faults than even the most 
voluble of his friends, for the professed purpose of correcting 
his vanity, had been industrious enough to gather. On the ap- 
pearance of this critique, a vast change took place sudde nly in 
the deportment of many who had before been courteous. Even 
some, who thought he ought to be kept from listening to praise, 
were less forward to touch their hats to him, now that he had be- 
come the theme of censure. Ata publhe table, where he wasa 
litte shunned, a gentleman proposed for a toast, pointedly ad- 
dressing young Payne, “‘ The critics of Albany ;"—a loud, jeer- 
ing laugh followed, and the toast was drunk with acclamation; 
upon which Mr. Payne is said to have returned thanks very 


* This letter is in vol. ii. p. 117 of Donlap’s Life of Brown. The same 
volume contains another letter to Mr. Payne, which we subjotn for its beau 
titul expression of his affection for the youth: * The next vacation, I believe 
occurs to Winter; and then an excursion hither will reward you, perhaps, 
for the cold and fatigue of the journey. When you come, whenever that 
shall happen, you mustde my litte home the favor to make it yours. You 
will flnd it the abode of content, and may enjoy the spectacle, not very con 
mon, of a happy family. Mrs. Brown is as 


AM siots as myself to see vou. She 
takes all your good qualities on my word. and loves you by proxy.” 
* This journal was long in the possession of the late José ph D Fay. It is 


now, we believe, irrecoverably lost, with the ex reption of the following 
ines, compesed while looking upon the North river by moonlight: 


On the deck of the slow-sailing vessel, alone, 
As I silently sat, all was mute as the grave ; 

Tt was night—and the moon miidly beautiful shone, 
Lighting up with her soft stile the quivering wave 


as 


So bewitchingly gentle and pure was 

In tenderness watching o'er nature 

| That Lliken’d its ray to christianity’s 
| When it mellows and soothes with 


its beam, 
‘sre pose, 
gleam, 


nt chasing our woes 


! And I felt such an exquisite wildness of sorrow, 
While entranced by the tremulous glow of the deep, 
i That Llong’d to prevent the intrusion of morrow, 
And stay there for ever to wonder and weep! 


good-humoredly, but in a way which at once left room for the 
truth to be inferred, and turned the laugh upon those who meant 
to joke him down. 

All this boyish banter, however, was misunderstood. Many 
set itdown to waywardness. Busy counsellors did not slacken 
their prying zeal. The directors of the studies at Union college, 
it is said, more ihan once expressed some annoyance at the va- 
rious interferences with the mode of managing him; and one of 
these, very early, we understand, declared that it would certainly 
defeat itself, by making him restive, and throwing him, as soon 
as possible, upon his own resources ; and events seemed to force 
him upon whatever purpose of that sort he might have entertained. 

Not very long after young Payne's arrival at college, he host 
his mother.* His father’s heart, devoted to her, was almost broken. 
Old Mr. Payne had been severely tried by the death of his elder 
son, and now the second blow seemed nearly beyond his bearing ; 
and he became too distressed in mind to give that attention to his 
affairs which an unprosperousness, that had been for some time 
coming over them, rendered necessary. The law accomplished 
what bereavement and misfortune had begun: Mr. Payne's father 
was compelled to abandon all he had to his creditors. Young 
Howard no longer hesitated as to the course he should adopt. 
Strong measures had become necessary. No other resource seem- 
ed to offer; and disaster wrung from his father and friends a 
slow, reluctant, and weeping leave, that he should try his fortune 
on the stage. The conduct of his patron on this occasion was 
kind and beautiful. He assented to it as an agonizing necessity, 
and stood behind the scenes, with Mr. Payne’s father, and the fa- 
ther of the writer of this, Joseph D. Fay, (who composed the in- 
troductory prologue, spoken by Twaits on the occasion,) during 
the whole evening of the twenty-fourth of February, 1809, when 
John Howard Payne made “his first appearance on any stage,’ 
as Young Norval, at the Park theatre. This event, and the cir- 
cumstances leading to it, are treated in a manner so exquisitely 
poetical and classical in a prologue written for his subsequent 
appearance at Boston, by his relation, the late Robert Treat 
Paine, junior; that it would be unjust to all parties not to repeat 
that portion of it, and though a little out of chronological order, 
it may be most appropriate at this point of our narrative : 

*' An hamble weed, transplanted fr the waste, 
Form ’d the proud chapiter of Gree taste 

Chance oe the weight ; the yielding foliage twinec, 
And droop'd, with graceful neglig@gee inclined. 
Sculpture a model saw, to art unknown, 

Copied the form, and turn’d the plant t6 stone; 

The chisell'd weed adorn’d the temple's head, 

And gods were worshipp’d where its branches spread ! 
If in our Norval candid judges find 

Some kindred flower, to grace the stage design d ; 

If, to the pressure, fortune has imposed, 

Vou owe those talents art had ne’er disclosed ; 

If, like the graced Aganthus, he appear, 

Be you Callunachas—be Corinth, here!” 

The success of the debutant was complete. Mr. Dunlap, who 
was present, says in his recent work upon the stage, “ the ap 
plause was very great. Boy actors were then a novelty, and we 
have seen none since that equalled Master Payne.” This judg- 
ment, after three-and-twenty years of interval to cool down any 
enthusiasm from momentary excitement, may probably be relied 
upon. The papers of the day were extremely warm in his praise. 
The death of Douglas is said, in one of them, to have beencrowned 
with seven distinet rounds of applause. When the new performer 
reached hisdressing-room, avoice was heardexclaiming “ whereis 
he? where is he?” andthe gentleman who had formerly been his pat- 
ron rushed in, caughthim inhis arms andweptover him like achild! 
A supper atthe house of Mr. Price, at which all the parties were 
present, concluded the evening; and the new young Roscius was 
hospitably invited to make the house of Mr. Price his home dur- 
ing his stay in New-York. His benefit, in which the manager 
shared, amounted to nearly fourteen hundred dollars, notwith- 
standing the inclemency of a bitter snowy winter night. On the 
subject of this beginning, we find the following in a Boston paper 
“ Master John Howard Payne, of this town, has completed his 





* In a copy of the Pastime we find the following notice of this event 
“Died at Boston, on Thursday, the eighteenth of June, after a iong and afflie 
tive illness, Mrs. Sarah Peyne. aged forty-nine, consort of Mr. Wilham Payne 
Mortality. when contemplated at a distance, aflects us: we view the ur 
known tomb not without emetien, and feel inveluntary sadness when in 
scribing the record even of a stranger's deatt Nature teaches us to svi 
pathize with others: we cate! the mourner’s anguish, and mingle kindree 
tears with the child of wor however, only when the tatal archer 1 
vades the domestic circle s euvenomed arrows at the bosoms 
of our dearest friends, that the heart teels the extent of anguish, and tastes 
the bitterness of funereal sorrows. The alarm which death occasions, the 
deep-toned agony it excites in the t children when a paren 
victun, overcomes them, and they cling for a season in speechiess silence t 
the urn which contains her ashes tut departed worth leaves even t 
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mourning friends a solace. There is a scothing, melancholy pleasure int: 
collecting the virtues of those who are now ho more For the editor of thos 
paper to attempt acharacter of the deceane d, might be deemed ostentatious 
But surely, if the sweetest temper, the most diffusive benevolence, the ter 
derest syinpathy—if a life spent in the exercise these mild and endenr 
ing virtues which adorn the female character, clam the fond recollection of 
survivors, it Were as criminé ns if would be nomaturel, te withhold the 
tribute tear. The stranger witheseed her urbanits : the efflicted were solneed 
by her sympathy; but her family alone know e extent of that meek and 
unassuming goodness, whic concealed trom the world, displayed inself 
amidst the cares, the duties, the s, and sorrows of domestic ine. These 
humble duties—the educatin of a famrly, the struction of servants, acts 
of kindness to dependents—thrse wiv virtues, though now overlooked and 
disregarded, will, when the warriors’ triuny be tergotten, be exelte 
d honored by the Savion of THE WoRtrD. But meri shields not trom deat 
She has paid the debt of nature. Vo her family and friends she has leit thw 


purest conaolation in their serrows, and a bright exemple for their mmitat 
Amidst the decays of a dying body were seen the distinctive traits of a cé 
lestial mind. She appeared cecupi ndeed, but not dsstarbed ; conten 
plative, but net alarmed; resolute, but tranquil; and with a si ady eye she 
looked upon death, encroaching iv the languid torm of disease upon her 


mortal frame, which she seemed, by an anticipated act, already ty have 

committed to the grave. Religion now oecupied her thoughts, and took pre 

session of her mind. May her children, who stood listening around ber bwel 
ef death, profit by ber counsel, and imitate ber example 
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engagement at New-York, with the most brilliant success; aad 
afterwards, by request, performed an additional night. In force 
of genius, and taste in belles lettres, there are few_actors on any 
stage, who can claim any competition with him. This is not 
flattery ; and, if it were, it would not be pernicious to kim, who 
has so uniformly been quoted as a rare instance of intellectual pre- 
cocity. But his successful application even of these thrifty and 
uncommon properties of mind, to the profession of the stage, will 
excite some wonder, when it is known, that he has had no pre- 
ceptor in the ‘ artifice of speech,’ that his word and his action have 
been disciplined by his own judgment, and that he steps before the 
public, full-grown like Minerva, without being indebted to Jupi- 
ter’s head forhisorigin. A letter from New-York, which we have 
before us, states, ‘I have seen Master Payne in Douglas, Zaph- 
na, Selim, and Octavian, and may truly say, I think him superior 
to Betty inall. There was one scene of his Zaphna, which ex- 
hibited more taste and sensibility than I have witnessed since the 
days of Garrick. He has astonished everybody.’ The writer of 
this letter, we may add, has seen all the best actors from Garrick 
to Kemble. This account may amaze the incredulous, butit has 
been truly said by the poet, that 
‘The art of acting its perfection draws 
From genius, more than fromm mechanic lews 
But the shade always follows the sunshine. On closing his 
New-Yerkengagement,and preparing for one he had made in Bos- 
ton, young Payne had the misfortune to disoblige Mr. Stephen 
Price. It wasa partof Payne’s engagement that he was to be 
supplied with the dresses made for him. The finery of these 
dresses, to him, of course, was a very mighty affair. When his 
wardrobe was sent home to be packed for the journey, he found ell 
that finery taken away. With a childish impetuosity and self- 
important loftiness he called Mr. Price into the room. The mana- 
ger told him that the dresses were his, but the ornaments had been 
taken from those of Mr. Cooper and had of course been restored 
tothem. The irritation arising from this interview, in whic h it 
is very likely young Payne may have been too rash, though often 
since apparently extinguished by momentary reconciliations, has 
never, we have reason to believe, been entirely done away within 
the mindof Mr. Price, who now began to tax the young gentleman 
with foul ingratitud@!!! At this time, highly luerative offers 
were made to him from Philadelphia and Baltimore, but he was 
engaged at Boston, and, was especially desirous of revisiting in his 
success the scene of so many early enjoyments, which had been 
shadowed by so much recent sorrow His reception was more 
ardent than in New-York; his engagement more lucrative. “ Mas- 
ter John Howard Payne,” says the Boston Ordeal, “who has 
lately distinguished himself at New-York, by his personation of 
several important dramatic characters, and surprised the inhabi- 
tants of that city by his uncommon powers of elocution, has ap- 
peared on the Boston stage, where he has pe rformed the parts of 
Norval in Douglas, and Zaphna in Mahomet, with extraordinary 
skill. We believe we only echo the public opinion, in declaring, 
that his judgment seldom fails of correctness, that his elocution is 
remarkable for its purity, and his action and deportment areemi- 
nently well suited to the passion he represents, and the sentiments 
he pronounces. He has satisfied the judgment of the impartial 
whilst he has exceeded their expectations ; and has amply gra- 
tified the wishes of the friendly, by the success which he has hith- 
erto obtained even from the most captious.” Another paper 
observes, “ Master Payne made his first appearance on the Boston 
boards last evening, in the interesting character of Young Norval. 
The house was crowded; and the most brilliant circle that we 
have for along time witnessed at the theatre, realized the high 
expectations which had been raised, of the exquisite performance 
if this favorite child of Thespis.” A third remarks, ‘ Master 
Payne has performed in this town the arduous and diversified cha 
racters of Norval and Zaphna, with the highest critical approba- 
tior His readings, though classical, are not ‘caviare to the 
general —and in the elegant appropriation of gesture, he seems 
to be aware, that—‘ in such business, action is eloquence : and the 
eyes of the ignorant more learned than the ears.’” And the Ordeal, 
in summing up the results of his engagement, says, ‘ Master 
Payne has finished his performances at the Boston theatre, with 
He has 
playedeight important characters, with Various success : in some 
of them, the powers he evinced were absolute ly astonishing; in 
others he was deficient in force of utterance and identity of con 
ception; butinallof them, his ‘defects were only as dust in the as- 


great credit to himself, and satisfaction to the public 


nding scale of his merits.’ It was probably on leaving Boston 
that he stopped at Providence, Rhode-Island, where his reception, 
though there was no theatre open for him to act in, seems to have 
been most affectionate. A paper is before us which states: “ re- 
garding his panegyrics im the newspapers, we preserved an obsti 
nate and stubborn incredulity. Puffs of this kind are so common 
and so indiscriminately bestowed, that they seemed to us evidence 
as decisive that the subject did not merit them, as that he did 
Chance, or unexpected good fortune, at length gave us the more 
decisive testimony of ears and eyes. From repeated evidences of 
this kind, we are happy now to concur in those applauses. Mr 
Payne, in a small party of friends, recited Collins’s Ode on the 
Passions, which has been by critics thought, and justly so, the 
criterion of merit. In the present instance, we do believe our judg 
ment was unbiassed and impartial. So far from being under the 
predominance of the popular preposession, we struggled against 
it; but such efforts were in vain. We were caught involuntarily 


by the magnetism of his manner, and all the passions delineated 


in that delightful ode, were as forcibly reflected on our hearts. It, 


in such a turmoil of surprise, we should select one stanza in pre- 


, ference to another, it is this,—‘ last came joy’s ecstatic trial, &e.’ 


His voice and cadence on this stanza were so measured, that we 
actually thought his words were dancing a cotillion together.” 

On young Payne’s return to New-York, Price offered him an 
engagement, and he acted, according to Mr. Dunlap, with increased 
merit and applause. Some new discussion, however, now arose, 
to widen the breach with Mr. Price. Payne was at this time 
surprised to find, on stating hisreadiness to perform in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, that those theatres seemed on a sudden closed 
toh’. He remained unemployed till his means became reduced 
Ina sort of reckless de Speration he wandered to Baltimore, where 
the Philadelphia company was then performing. He arrived 
there an utter stranger, with one letter, principally on business 
regarding another person, and with only a New-York shilling in 
his pocket. Strolling the streets listlessly to look for the theatre, 
he chanced to remark the sign of the bookstore to which his letter 
was addressed. Hesaw a group of persons there listening toa 
letter. On mentioning his name, the bookseller, Edward J. Coals 
caught him by the hand, led him to the group and exclaimed— 
“this is he.” Mr. Jonathan Meredith and the late Alexander 
Contee Hanson stepped forward. They told him they had just 
heard a letter from a gentleman of New-York—(the author of 
Westward Ho! can tell our readers something about that gen- 
tleman)—stating that there was supposed to be a theatrical com 
bination to put him down. They bade young Payne have no 
fear of such a combination. The restmay be told briefly. The 
wanderer was taken at once by Mr. Meredith to his house. Mr 
Hanson, also, espoused his interests with the greatestenthusiasm 
and effect. Mr. William Gwynn became his fast friend. Hy 
was engaged. His reception by the warm-hearted inhabitants 
of Baltimore, forms quite an era in the history of Baltimore 
theatricals. In a fortnight he had fifteen hundred dollars in his 
poc ket. We have quote d so many criticisms, that we need not 
detail the earnest ones which appeared in the city, whose con 
duct, in this affair, was so creditable. We must not, however 
withhold an epigram which appeared there the day following 
his benefit, headed, 

THE RETORT COURTEOUS 
All those who from Payne had expe: ienc'd delig 
With increased admiration and pleasure each night, 


lo evince their desire of delighting again, 
Attended last night, and gave pleasure to Payne 





From Baltimore he wentto Philadelphia, where his impression 
was quite equal to that of Baltimore. The Mirror of Taste is 
so Very Copious In its criticisms upon his performances there 
and the work is so well known, that we forbear repeating them 
From Philadelphia he went to Richmond. At Richmond his 
profits were beyond all precedent in that city. ‘The first citizens 
gave him the kindest welcome; and it was here that he was 
honored with the attention of the celebrated Mayo family, upon 
a member of which he wrote the verses which have since been 
so often repeated in our papers. The other theatres in Virginia 
and that of Charleston, South Carolina, were all visited in turn 
with equal success ; and it was at this time, we have heard, that 
our comedian, Placide, then a boy, first became known to the 
public, by the imitations he gave of the acting of Master Payne 
He afterwards appeared at Washington with great success 

Returning to New-York, Howard Payne found his father r 
establishing himself in the business of education, and his sisters 
independently settled in a boarding-school of the first class at 
Rhode Island He yie Ided to the aiways earnest W ishes of his 
family and friends to endeavor to relinquish the stage, and open 
ed an institution similar to our present Atheneum, which he pur 
posed to extend into one equal to the Atheneums of Liverpool 
and Boston. Now it was that Cooke arrived in America. N 
one offered to make young Payne known to him, and he culls 
without an introduction. In Cooke's Journal, which Mr. Dunlap 
I was visited 


publishes, he mentions this cal! saves Cooke 
“by Master Payne, the American Roscius: I thought him a po 
lite, sensible youth, andthe reverse of eur young Roscius Mr 
Cooke appointed a time to pass an evening at young Payne's 
who wished that his father and friends should see the lion of the 
day ; and this evening Mr. Dual ip describes in his life of Cooke 
“A party of ladies and gentlemen met 
extraordinary creature, and anticipat 


ul anxious to see thi 
g the pleasure to be de 
rived, as they supposed, from his conversation, his humor, and 
his wit. Cooke refused an invitation to dinner, and waited for 
im to the circle of his friends; but 
Bryd n, (who Kept the Tontin 


re he lived ur passer le temps over a botth 


his young admirer to lead } 








tired of solitude, he sent 





Coffee-house. wh 
of madeira, and when Mr. Payne arrived with a coach to con 
vey him to the tea-party, Cooke was charged much higher with 
wine than wit. He was, however, dressed, and, as he thought 


pre} ared; andit would not do on his companion $ part tosucgest 


any thing to t ontrary : besides, the effect of what he had 
taken did notvet ppearu ts mostglarine cons quences They 


arrived, aud Cooke, with that stiffness produced by the endeavor 


to counter t inve.untary mietior was introduced into a laree 
circle of gentlemen, distinguished for learning, or wit, or taste 
and ladies, ¢ maliy distinguished for those aeq er nt nade 


t valued in their sex. A part of the property 





dow ments 
of the tragedian, which had been seized by the custom-hous« 
officers under the non-importation law, had not yetbeen released 


lay from necessary form, and this was acon 


owing to some del 
stant subject of irritation to him; particularly that they should 


withhold from him the celebrated cups presented to him by the 
| Liverpool managers: and now his introductory speech among 
his expecting circle, was addressed to one of the gentlemen,” 
(Washington [rving,) “ with whom he was acquainted, and was 
an exclamation, without any prefatory matter, of—‘My dear 
Washington ! they have stolen my cups!’ The astonishment of 
such an assembly may be imagined. After making his bows 
with much circumspection, he seated himself, and very wisely 
stuck to his chair for the remainder of the evening; and he like- 
wise stuck to his text; and his cups triumphed over every image 
that could be presented to his imagination. ‘Madam,they have 
stopped my cups. Why did they not stop my swords? No— 
they let my swords pass, Butmy cups will melt, and they have 
a greater love for silver than for steel. My swords would be use- 
less with them; but they can melt my cups and turn them to dol 
lars!’ And my Shakspeare—they had better keep that: they need 
his instruction, and may improve by him—if they know how to 
read him.’ Seeing a print of John Kemble, as Rolla, he address- 
ed it: ‘Ah, John, are you there!"—then turning to Mr. Payne 
he, in his half-whispering manner, added, ‘I don’t want to die in 
this country—John Kemble will laugh.’ Among the company 
was” (the late Colone! Marinus Willet) “ an old and tried revo 
luuonary officer—a true patriot of 1776. Hearing Cooke rail 
against the country and the government, he at first began to ex- 
plain, and then to defend ; but soon finding what his antagenist’s 
situation was, he ceased opposition, Cooke continued his inso 
lence; and finding that he was unnoticed, andeven whathe said 
in the shape of query, unattended to, he went on; ‘that’s right 
you are prudent; the government may hear of it—walls have 
ears!’ Tea was repeatedly presented to him, which he refused 
The little black girl with her ay next offered him cake—this he 
rejected with some asperity. Fruit was offered to him, and he 
told the girl he was ‘sick of seeing her face.’ Soon after, she 
brought him wine Why, you hulle black angel!’ says Cooke 
taking the wine, ‘you look like the devil, but you bear a passport 
that would carry you unquestioned into paradise !’ Thecompany 
separated early, and Mr. Payne happily resigned his visiter to 
the safe keeping of the waiters of the Tontune Coffee-house 
But notwithstanding this irregularity, Mr. Dunlap mentions that 
Mr. Cooke was by no means sparing of his admonitions wher 
He notonly did not offer 
wine to him, but told him he ought to avoid it * Onee,” ob 
serves Mr. Dunlap 


ithe Tontine, the veteran taking his glass after dinner. and 


in company with his young friend 
when young Payne was sitting with Cooke 


chatting very pleasantly, Mr. Duffie, formerly on the stage u 
Dublin, who frequently visited Mr. Cooke, called it Cooke te 
ceived him with a cool kind of civility, desived him to take a 
chair, and then continued talking to Master Payne Mr. Duff 

help y« urself to a glass of wine—John, I don’t ask you to drink 
QO, that I had had some friend when I was at your age, to cau 
tion, toprevent me from drinking! Mr. Duflie, your g 


od health 
Yes, John, I should have been a ve ry different man from whatl 
am. It's too late now The Atheneum speculation projected 
by Mr Payne now began to require greater resources than if 
produced. Cooke had talked with him of the « xpeciency of an 
attempton the stage in England. His thoughts, by the stress of 
s,again dwelt onacting. Justthen, Cooke's attrac 

tion began to decline Master Payne was invited to act with 
him. “ Notwithstanding,” says Mr. Dunlay the kmdness 
with which he treated Master Payne, and the terms of approba 
tion with which he spoke of lim 


circumstance 


to have a boy called in t 


support him wounded his pride so deeply that he could not cor 


ceal his irritation, or its caus He was announced to play 
Glenalvon to Payne’s Douglas, and afterwards i other parts, but 
throughout affected illness. On the first of March, 1811, how 
ever, he performed Learto Master Payne Edgar, forthe benefit 
of the latter—and this was the last time, we believe, thas our 
countryman ever appeared at the Park theatre He afterwards 
wentto perform in Boston, and during his absence there, his fa 
ther suddenly died. He subsequently performed in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore During his visit to Baltimore, a memorable 
event occurred. The prinung office of his friend and supporter 
Mr. Hanson, who then published a political newspaper there, 
was levelled to the ground by amob. Mr. Hanson was absent 


from Baltsmor The recollection of former services 
Mr. Payn Though he had neve 
to be his duty not to forget triendshiy Iie wrote to offer his 


aid to Mr. Hanson, in ren ing his paper 


came upon 
r meddled in polities, he felg ut 


It was accepted 


He was very active in his attentions; but after remaining upon 
his post three days, was desired on the night of the dreadful 
eenes Which occurred there, to convey a message to Mrs. Han 
son. On his retarn, he found the house besieged, and the war 
begun. Mr. Hanson has included him among those to whom 
he publicly returned thanks, although his offices chanced to be 
merely those of kindness before and after the battle. But the 
gratitude of this gallant nd enthusiastic gentleman impe led 


him to urge and assist the departure of Mr. Payne for the purpose 
of tudying the hne modcis of the arts in Europe and benefilung 
if he should succeed, by the fame of Londor Under the au } 


es of Mr. Meredith, Mr. Hanson, Mr. Gwynn, Mr. D'Arcy, and 


others of Baltimore, Mr. Payne now turned his attention to 
England, intending to limit his visit thither to one year. He 
was, on the seventeenth of Ja uary 1813 accompanied by his 


brother, Thatcher Taylor Payne, and by the late Joseph D. Fay 
tothe wharf, whence he embarked in the ship Catherine Ray, for 
Liverpool. It was not the destiny of Mr. Joseph D. Fay and 
Mr. Howard Payne ever to meet agau 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
SKETCHES BY A BRIEFLESS LAWYER. 


EAKLY HISTORY OF A FRIEND 


A sTRONG evidence of the natural capacity of the human mine 
for enjoyment, is to be found in the facility with which it adapts 
itself to all the various changes of time, circumstance, and con- 
dition. The affections, when torn from one attraction, will soon 
cluster again around another; and the strongest attachments 
are not only transferred from object to object, but a corre spond 


ing, and even a more intense ardor, is often manifested in a pu 





suit which has been undertaken from necessity, rather than 
choice. True it is, that there are exceptions to this 
there are trees which, when removed from the earth which first 


remark al 


But, in ordinary 


nourished them, will never again take root 
cases, the passions implanted in the human breast must in some 
" 


way find gratification, and wall, 
lar object, like the stream whose natural current 


if withdrawn from any particu 
impeded coh 


anot’ er channe! 


In the P rsons of two of my intimate friends and fellow-stu 
dents, both at coilege and at law, | remember an exception to, a 
an illustration—a powerful and beautiful illustration of the above 


remark. 1 will devote this number to a brief sketch of a portion 
of the life of the latter, and reserve for another paper, and another 


and more melancholy mood, the tribute | would pay to the 


memory of a geifted and unfortunate child of genius uid my 
heart bids me add, to a dear and loved and lost friend 

lam an admirer of woman ovely, beautiful woman utl 
am almosta worshipper of man, even tw form, ¥ n 
like my friend B., with his stately and gy proportion i tty 
bearing, his eag! ye, 1 road ali e brow, h t Isa 


proud and gloriot imace of li 


and unwrinkled forehead, tl tsat so inly ‘ uitifully 
enthroned, that it needed not the untamed flashis of his eye to 
proclaim a spirit as yet unsubdued by the world, and a power to 
mect its | 

It was the misfortu f B. that at f rvet 
tribute was paid by the world to his mer | personal 
tion Entering into the parted but tive tety ot 
immediately after leaving college, it is not perhay , ar.t 
the intoxicating draft administered to | \ ' vy the nel 
admiration of the cireles in which he moves 0 have W ‘ 
him from the studies and pursuits wh had before been | 
light. Independent of the charms of a person bloomu with 
health, and moulded in the very extreme of youtht nd mai 
beauty, he had a mund ulthful hi } i t 
and a heart as pure and uns ed } \ them { 
the hands of heaven 

With the jaded votaries of fas! he was a novelty, and e¢ 
sequently a favorite. The s: nd flat sof women. an 
the praise of men, worked out in the ea fBet nt r 
sult; and when | parted with hima year before his admission te 
the bar, the conviction foreed it fupon me, that he would neve 
be distinguished in the profession he had chy n, or beconie a 


useful member of society 


Nearly three years had passed after 


again saw B. Our correspond fier pa through all the 
customary stages of decline—the | thened interval, the cor 

strained expression, and the brief and labored epistle, at length 
died a natural death. T was constrained to a it, that ours had 
gone the way of all youthful friends!tjs, and if I felt the less dis 
posed to regret it, 1t was because in manhood my friend had not 


realized the promise of his youth 





It was in the second year after Lh meched my own frail bark 
on the professional sea, and while [T was mostdiligently tuggn 
at the oar to keep it alive, that on | i over one of the daily 
papers printed in the city of ——, my attention was arrested by 
the discovery of the name of my fricnd im one of the leading ar 
ticles. It was a brief report of a Which had then recently 
been tried in one of the courts of lav ccompanied by som 
most laudatory remarks, on the a y displayed by a young 
lawyer, who had conducted the defence. ‘The article, after con 
menting in a strain of the most un sured admiration on the 
skill and extraordinary legal knowledge manifested by this your 


and before unheard-of member of the profession, in making his 
defence, observed that the address of B. to the jury had exceeded 
in eloquence and power any effort of the Kind the author had be 

fore witnessed. ‘‘ We have,” continued the writer, in conclusion 


“been an occasional attendant at courts of justice for years, and 


we have heard the speeches of men the most distinguished for 
eloquence and legal knowledge m the country; we have listened 


! 


to the wisdom, and the logica! and convin reasonmeg of the 


experienced speaker; we have listened to the impassioned and 


spirit-surring appeals of the young orator 


yet never have 
we been so electrified or so moved as by the first effort of this 
young man 





I cannot express the delight with which I read this tril 
abilities of young B., and again and again di 
self on having made arrangements for a trip to —, and on the 


ite tothe 





i Leongratulate my- 


pleasure of a meeting with him. My proposed visit was not 
over from the fatigue of 
my journey, before I hastened to my friend 
office, alone and deeply engaged in study 


long delayed, and I hardly waited to re 

I found him at his 
At first I did not re 
eognize him. That great enemy of human beauty, the small pox, 
had worked a fearful change in his appearance. The fau, polish- 


ed forehead, the glowing cheek, and the face I had once admired 
for its exquisite power of expression, were now one white, hue- 
less scar. He had what I believe is called the confluent small-por, 
which had not confined its ravages to the surface of his face, but 
appeared to have detracted from each side of his nose, making it 
thin and sharp, and giving to his countenance an entirely different 
and very unpleasantexpression. The eyes alone retained their 
form I brill: ney and In out afte r conversation, during W hic h he 
gave an account of his sufferings and his feelings under them, they 
would oceasionally attain to a splendor absolutely fearful 

He received my congratulations on his pr fessional success 
mourntully, and placing his hand upon his scarred face It is to 
the change here he said, ‘‘that | am indebted for it On my 
remarking that the reputation and name he was gaining for him 
for any 


to think so myself, and yet 


self was an ample recompense loss of personal appear 


I am learning 


inswered, 


this has been a fearful trialto me. Itcame upon me when | was 


unprepared, when | was in the full enjoyment of life; it was a 


fearful, a fearful trial to me I have always had a nervous fear 


] ‘ 


of the small-pox It may, and probably did have its origin in 


the fact, that although I had repeatedly been vaceinater 


ana a 


though I had been in the habit of applying to physicians on every 


tiarm trom t I 


scourge of the human race, the vaccination had 
never taken etlect 
It is now nearly two year nee, that, returning home late at 


night, | found a female extended lifeless on the steps « fmy board 





inv-house, and an infant lying moaning by hers Obeying the 
iy) of common humanity I took the infant im my arms, and 
eart iitunto house, and directed the servants, whom | had 
ealled, to bring in t female, until we could procure an asylum 
tor r. On bringing the child tothe light, I found its face covered 
WwW rred spot I was at one pe essed with th dea that it had 
the small-pox, and shudderingly placing iton th ota, directed 


my attention to the recovery of its half-starved mother Her first 





V mihirmeds fea 
You may e,my friend, but I cannot deseribe my feelings 
during the ensul night id the few days of dreadful suspense 
which terminated by extending me upon the bed, from which I 
the ! being you see me For days and weeks my 
fe v ‘ " ( nd | liigered on the confines of the rrave 
m s it we Whether it would longer tenant its 
marred and loathsome habitation Yet, oh! with what tenacity 
IL tox time to lite, for 
Thong 1 t I tto dece 
A point 1 he ; ts, 
\e wit! 
As! I guliot th 
ot with fears of the future, or on account of the terrors which 
nt the brain, and hang in dark and gloomy array around th 
ed of the child of superstition, but for the tearing inder of th 
bonds which bound t to this world; for the destruction of the 
ho} wd ves Which had hitherto given to life tts charm, and 
fort ist ’ ymment that would mark my exit 
But hope and fear, at length, in the progress of this horrible 
disease, both passed away. [| was amass of corruption from the 
rown of my head to the soles of my feet. The decay of the 
toni eemed to have commenced Il was a living ec rpse, and l 
thought I could feel the grave-worm at his lone and sullen ban 





quet, groping his way through my flesh, and gradually, yet 


steadily and surely approaching to revel on my vitals. In my 
roy I wo ld attempt to ery aloud, or move alimb, that might 
scare him from his disgusting feast, or stay his progress, but the 
nightmare of death was upon me, and I could neither sur nor 
sp ak Even my bones at last appeared to soften and dissols 


and mingle with the mass of decayed flesh—the nerves of my 
eyelids relaxed, and they fe lover my eyes, each a sor 
out the light. My hair dropped from my head, and it seemed 
that on the least movement my body would fall asunder Yet 


. and shut 


never fora moment did my reason desert me Atal! tir es, and 


through l the staves of the disease, | was perfect ¥ conscious 


of my situation. I at k th wished for death, because in the 
al nee of all hope of lit t would have been a reliet anda 
blessing. Itbecame a marvel tome that Iwas alive All sense 
of pain had passed away. There was no longer in me sub- 


stunce or strength for disease to work upon 


At ihis point commenced my recovery. LT cannotdwe!!l upor 


its slow progress for weeks, during which Leould hardly be said 


At length | began 

little arrangements of my sick room. The first pleasurable sen 

sation | experienced, was in looking upon the healthful and 
} 


to have existed to take an interest in the 


blooming face of my nurse; and, O how my heart swelle: 
I discovered that that nurse was my young and only sister. Sh« 

had flown to me on the first information of my sickness, and had | 
never left me. ‘The fear of death, and the terrors of this terribk 
disease, had been as feathers in the balance with her affection 


ommands of herfriends 


and disregarding the reaties, nay, the: 


she had placed herself by my bedside, and left it only when the 
frail support of her arm sustained its emaciated oc¢ upant on his 


first essay into the open air What on earth is there so pure as 


a sister's aflection low far removed is it from the common |! 


feelings of life—from the sensuality of what is usually denomi-| 
from the selfishness that mingles in all frie ndships, | 


iness of the affection that exists between | 


nated love- 
and even from the wi 
In it, there is neither abatement nor change. Time 


brothers ? 


or circumstances do not affect it. It irradiates our path in pros 


perity; and in adversity, when all other ties are loosening, wher 





the grasp of friendship relaxes, and the eye of beauty lookscold 


} 
t 


} disagreeable impressiot 


of modesty in others ; 
place of merit, the latter is frequently found hiding some nat 


upon us, its pure and holy light shines brightest. How often in 
my progress to convalescence did I bless this relationship. None 
but one, who, like me, has been shut out for months from commu- 
nication with the world, and has known the solitude and silenc: 
of the sick chamber of contagion, can appreciate the service: 
rendered to me by this dear relative. How soothing her voice 
was to me when in pain—how encouraging through all the 
Even the sight of hex 
young and beautiful face aided in my recove ry ; 
of her fresh, dew y lip te mine, shriveled and shrunkened as the y 
were, was like moisture to the parched earth 


changes and fluctuations of disease 
and the pressure 


It cave me new 
life It was drinking in health from its own pure fountain. 

But I felt that life as it had been, had passed 
iway ; and that from the brink of the grave I was to commence 


itanew. Itis not a light thing to cive up at once all that has 


‘I recovered 


constituted the pleasure of life. It is not a light thing, even fos 
aman, to give up personal beauty, and with it, the smiles and 
admiration and love of women; and to feel, that to them, he 
must be an object of loathing and disgust—to know thatthe eyes 
which have beamed with tenderness when turned towards hin 
will hereafter look upon him with indifference, or what is worse 
j I could not bear it. I could not consent to move 
heeded, when I had once been pre-eminent, and I determ 





with pity 





withdraw myself from the society in which I had moved, and t 


eek a higher and more permanent distinction than that to whic} 
Thad hitherto asy 


1, and the desire fou power and distir 


j T! let th ' . 
tired he latent hres of my ambition were 





enkindles lien grew stron 


within me 1 wished men to feel that I was notof the commor 
] 


herd—that I was not born to craw! through the world 1 





ind unknown—one ame ng the millions whoseem made by accel 
dent, or to fill: pa blank occasioned | y the exit of one as insi 
nificant as themselves. | wanted influence with my fellow-men— 

I wanted ‘ 


who would injure me, andto reward those who would do me govc 


nm "er is the word power to punish those 


} 


My long neglected studies were resumed. Industry in ow 
ifession is emphatically its own reward. What once appearec 
to me a dark and shapeless mass of learning, soon assumes 


torm and regularity, and the beautiful system of our law, lumi 





j 


nous with principle and reason, and radiant with the lights of 


scrence, Was at length laid open to my ardent and inquiring mu 


Then, for the first ume, I began to love my profession—and then 
t was that I b ran tr 


uy to apply myst If to its study. Asl 


boundless field of learning before me—as 






looked around upon the 


sted upon the ponderous volumes which filled my libra 


y awakened imagination ran over the works whi 





wisdom and the indu ry of age had produced, a Miser si 


arted with a single volume 


rept over me, and | would not have | 

for all the contemptible triumphs of my earlier years. My life ap- 
pe ued to me to have but one purpose—the acquisition of legal 
know ledge All minor considerations—the events of present 


ime, the vicissitudes of fortune, the opinion of the worl 





the petty cares and ills of life, were lost and absorbed in the eager 


ness and 


intensity of my devotion to Us hew pursuit. 


Such were the feelings with which I commenced a course of 
‘ a minister of 


preparauion for the highest of all earthly callings 


the law. 


A few days since I mad miy fir tappearance at the 
} heard with what success 

is a portion of the early history of one of the 
I have given 
of it, as nearly as I ean recollect, in his ow: 


ornaments of the legal profession 





i 


The enthusiasm with which he speaks of his professior 





is deeply and truly felt by him, and by directing the full force of 
lis strong mind to its study, has tended in nosmall degree to give 
him the high reputation he now sustains. He will pardon me 








the liberty | have here taken with hi use he will believe 
that I have a higher motive than the gratification of 


even the amuseme 


tof my readers, in briv 





ner before the pr I offer him as an example to his fellow- 
men, as an encouragement for them to meet the ills of life with 


firmness, to bend with meekness and resignation, when they car 


not receive the stroke of misfortune erect and unyielding, not to 
despair, but to seek in other pursuits the reward which is denic 
1 There is no less truth tl 


} 1] } 
»honorable etlort in one 








in the old th ) 
with undiminished hoy e and unabated vigor pursucs the pat 
, 


has marked out for himself, steadily surmounting the difficult 


verloiteriug or despondin 


which impede his progress, and 





the way, will assuredly attain the object of his ambition M 


PASHIONABLE IMMODESTY IN FEMALES. 


\ f’s s not ealumi tr 


" age : 
} ' 
\ lewoot 
s i 
There is a degree of immodesty to be found, even among fe 


nales of rank, int 


lleet, and pure character, which J shall make 


he subject of this ess: 





Forwardness and presumption convey 


to every intelligent mind, and even 


they who possess hone hemselves, are sensible of the charm 


for, while the first generally supply the 





and precious attril of which it is even itse 





unconscious. 





ERS § ONE cy, 
To ge fa n its ow fection 


y The subject admits of many broad views, comprehending nume- 
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rous classes of both sexes. I shall, however, now confine myself 





























lighted up with a singularly sweet expression while speaking- 






























































works over and over 


again an 





1, I am confident, cou 





to it as it is sometimes exhibited in the fair and the youthful; | an expression of interest and quiet delight which appeared fully from memory every line of poetry he ever wrote. Whil 
I may add, the virtuous and pure. reciprocated by her companion. For the first time an uneasy ladies are dealing out their hand criticism, and canv 
T e deliberate violations of decency are remarkable in many feeling crossed her heart—then came alarm, fear, jealousy, and, the merits of the several productions of the gentlemen, the m 
women, who would shudder at the idea of vice on any but the at last, a conviction which the result proved too true. She in- part of my household, it seems, cannot speak sufficiently w 
smallest scale, and who forget, or have, peradventure, yet to quired her name. Gracious heaven! it wasJulia Kemble, whose Miss Sedgwick’s Le Bossu. If therefore, gentlemen, | + 
earn that the path from the road of virtue does not boldly strike elegant mind, amiable disposition, and winning person were re- judge of these sketches from the impression the entire work | 
it at once, but that its early deviations are scarcely perceptible; nowne d. Why who could have supposed from her dress that we in my fa nd n . os of me 
that it conducts the unsuspecting traveler many times aside, she was so wealthy? W ho could have conceived from her ma W tevery \ na th I take it 1 most uncomnt 
through most enchanting prospects, and returns him again safely ner that she was the “ observed of all observers Poor Louisa erit now ys, wl »>much fore tras! ' " j 
» the right road, before it stretches away at last to the fatal pre- retired to her bed—nottorest. Herbird had flown. He returt ind sold t t ses 1 \ 
e, from whose brink he will strive in vainto retreat. Al- ef nomore. She saw him a few months after with Julia Kembk l worth w ’ iwitl , on of 
ch this class of ladies are often among the most virtuous, on his arm, and yesterday they were married ver hor \ eu te f t t he 
ey possess no security for remaining so. The bad habits, how 1 am sorry to add that I fear in this respect, Louisa is not \ ry I nevertheless fee wheneve Pz 
ver ing, in which they indulge at first, grow ntkhemwith fashionable. 1 have seen at church, a snow-white hai paurk- production, ¢ n, mak mie 
i sil elerity ; and, however sincerely a se! le man may ling with jewels, hang over the pew, till 1 am cert it st y tha eal nt exist 1 have 7 
imire their mind or person, he secretly regards them with a cer- have ached, and a neck and shoulders exposed in the street in russ Pal G Ss) ! 
tain diminution of that respect which it should be the highest ob- Winter, atthe pr of consumption. Do these fair sir them. Int w two ‘ owever, lL have met with 1 
tof woman to inspire. You may detect such an one even be- cir artifices are not understood by our sex? Letthem know U that | than th t ‘ ed Se 
re she speaks. My lovely friend Louisa belongs to this party, then from me t actual uncons s ' essil by | ‘ t I | \ please pi 
and cont nus lly be trays h rst If to reneral attention, alth y igh | in acareless, happy gul, are much re freque y asecr " fy hav t i Very pectt \ | 
eve she has no worse motive than to satisfy her craving after than the mos dmimiately sKuitul « y ever passes f , pil 
imiration. She is unusually engaging in her person, and is so ture Men n their criticisms on V V } P } “ a 
ly aware of her advantages, that she will not be content with rut r! et , s 
the acknowledgments of her friends and relations, but she n rity even of nt wh they y a, TS " A NKIN 
be ntinually attracting the raze of strangers. She has a thou {| outwards he most res tful | " l ve 
ways of doing this. She « t move where there are gentlemen ™ y women, otherwise ex nt t ! i > A t ’ i vel v ! \ 
) Sany : | 
vithout a little bustle and display, evidently more than accident: the innocent t with th uilty 1 have ‘ y y a ! 
Her glove is dropped, her shoe is untied, she cannot succeed Shame and pain, to dear an Unsus] . i i ~ ! I - i 
in arranging her cloak, and her kerchief falls half from her shoul- ¢ ented « by a cir of good-f , Q ! 
ler with a negligent grace, which brings down upon herthe eyes Uh s laid to her« e which I vely} \ It } , f. meena 
f the male company, while the other portion exchange signifi- entered—never ce enter her l \ t “ lt 
ant wlances, and shrug their shoulders. When she sits inthe ners who gives ense to the f I I S ' i 
room with a gentleman, her foot, which she cannot but know is the wl femal x int e] i ‘ t ' “ 
exceedingly pretty, is sure to be exposed, with ar ir of artless- tt eno t pass bot ‘ t “ ! . 
s that is the result of much study; and she falls into atti youndary line of tin € 50 ; . 
tud f lovely unconsciousness, wl men are quite apt to ad ppear, to inexpericr eyes, ) ‘ < ~ 1) 
i isweet belle, but we it ry en to see in their but positively wet ind mei s may ~ 7 
Wite or sister : wever, learnt Ww lever ! et “V ve ' \ clor 
r ire two evil consequences of this loose demeanor, al respect, ar tthose very men Hew r 
) she who : t means? rm. It« s with her wh as} 1 Worse even t ere y | me v 
lium oO I of tl se Manners are unstudied trom I think et htenea mer hay t a) wt - wy 
t li msciousness ; and it encourages the approach and ta u e cre es t ! St eis ! \ 
i y of all the young bucks in town, among whom are fre ight v ew i f \ I f S | ‘ 
vy nof ivated minds, elegant persons, andcaptivating ny seriou t I t \ ! y y 
dress, and yet totally destitute of principle; and who, for berchanad u KY Vessel, t . ‘ 
issociates of a young girl, are neither sate nor respect- U slung of s ‘ ytheirt t wo > ’ \ 
ble. Louisa is now beset by several insinuating profligates, who \ hone i 
inderrate her virtue as much as she overrates theirs. They ar LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. \ t 
tnaturally bad men, stand well in society, and would really \ , ' 
shrink from perpetrating whatthey belie ved a cruel ordishonorable om dan eneneke ae Cae wee carne , 
ction, but they permitthemselves to be enthralled hare . \ } = 
which th y iold the beautiful enchantress tyit wv them, be GENTLEMEN I have been a i rtothe M rior? re Ww iB ; a : ; 
‘ause they find imprisonment as delightful to them ws to their than nine years; and, wha vethereos ‘ ) : wi Me I npr hehe ms 
ptor, without being half so dangerous. The communication me, not a sin number has ever f 1 to ¢ ‘ t vt i ~ 2 it. and ine esanty, as you eet 
h they now hold with her is revolting to every idea of purity hand, and I have never had any ca i t yi M i die while J reheve thee i 
i delicacy in woman; yet itis carried on openly, with acer- whatever Phe paper has always given me t u hast ‘ ry of life t ee, and thou requirest 
iin grace and freedom which w !almost embellish a virt tie und I look for it every Sat y with eart es tf Plere e fifty quir goand buy 
[hey kiss the ribbon which has bound her foot, and treasur und | sure, as I look f iday of rest at w t | | ; ve : for more Chis} 
pa stolen ringlet, swearing to her that they would sooner t business Phe truth is, [ have be ! } fre with . ™ he ne fo al 
with lift Thus they glide insensibly from compliment to con ne your quar it sO eat a fav t ‘ : f happiness to a human bei: 
pliment, and from one famil lu nother, till either the ly 7] ns s ! ht tr ! t ] one At , j two j to wonder why the , 
ils into @ Vain attachment one Who addresses ! 1 she be very unw ng t >W tit. Ithasb mie ¢ i t ‘ , Ere t fifty sequins 
inthe same manner, or cise tritter aw tes away her tee £ a matter of necessity wi I B his r ier lore nt y¥\ 3 x ! \ t indulgence of opiur 
me th whole set, t her d y, | y for ‘ ' s ty] pose \ wl \ you for the fir l N > ! ont ri t new never mind 
x her not let the oF u ¥ pass without ng it dov My : ween ad use OF My nty 
K ¢ ‘ i ia el ie ; a ee a f I ‘ A h i | ed htly on | } er 
x n 
tterly : I re is aman oft . aa ea nicn th rls had re your superb review of Fales of the G , l t, Seln tt who wilfully supply the 
imin ly and estat yw m Louisa’s ene t face Ss they beset me sides to procure the boob iz ‘ ! ' f ! nal ‘ revel im criminal i 
cay pits ec, an positions d we have the } se you bestow wellr ‘ res] for the cor 
yimpre vel arly Phe My t er, Mary ht htly mphof 5 
t intown might b oud ¢ s fi und ' h the story of M —— ‘I ! t Amureth, a venerable old 
! { ‘ t way howna pa 
superior woman regards m w ! ! nw , 5 at the t expres « ‘ ‘ ‘ ro : A Solis saad taka 
iN ove But | Lor } > thor. Shes e Mr. Sai tthat st ne a f 
racter, al hen she four erse forgive him fort t hree straw S)} | ‘ , , . eves of Allah for the use 
t ct of my tries utter t t ferer tt ! f i wife, but s ‘ mace 
vnce conceived her fortune, as well as her happiness, ! it | ( eR ms to } es . tt { | { t, the ton, the ser 
easily secured. Every charm was therefore put into operation J w s certuin s me identical tim ' r “ ‘ Amuratl to tov 
id in sporting gracefully with her other admirers, she fondly worthy f u tw I rs t ! ' ean accom) 
| ® Se poses == age tee ~— : Th e* I «tov hmy bounty may pos 
i al which I been spent tow l M i © we 9 . oak + { on mel 
t | herself r hin Her heart ] ] l t t nov A f t , { who apy 
was k flushed w ! ous be } ms " t l ry 
Neve Ton had shit ent Im resolved Ama: “ i f ar I yr ' { no trouble t 
ifiding and familiar. S \ r very maid for havir ‘ any of _ om ant { ' Block i t M eneeties hou witl 
ed her so beautiful 1 having so tastefully emb« ed | She thinks Mr. 1 t one « very ~ , hey ‘ aon rs significantly 
forehead w thos tterls ewels—for havi er, in her ry ! ins t} \ t of t ear N or hat S ' . shment 
$8, SO « e to the its of de rum, without suffering her than any other me ! t r 5S t Ma I h Weak ‘ : t importunity, or restrais 
to trar ss them. In the glow of her pride she cast her eyes ‘of ri s | y rer “ r “ } 
ty ona modest girl t ir her, Who had betore ¢ pe ! have Wt 1 vt ( Mr. ¢ ' I} = i ‘ refl tion butif i 
iotice, and with whom the object of ve appeared in ¢ Medfield ¢ t Skeleton’s Cav P , , , rm, I f Lamgaimnu 
st nversation ‘He } $ r too she thought Hlow 1: 1 more espe vy by Jar y M w not et , “I or it I u t n 
ood in him How noble! To leave me lest she should feel re so indig t at the review t Pi 7 t \ - T : f ‘ ne } ccept it be the charity which 
¢ neglect of all too | soils iat they piace 1Mr. Bry t the hea fA . ‘ atl e.'T re f ms nothing for the harm 
As she gazed, ho er. sh and have kept him there ev ns f t to « 8 ‘ replied the old 
giri was very beautiful may say t ontrary. They have 
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« Thou wouldst have me then give nothing away,” said the mor- 
tified Selim. 

“ Not so. I would have thee first inquire, where it is practica- 
ble, whether vice or misfortune, idleness or extrav agance, caused 
the wretchedness thou art solicited to relieve 

« Well, and if the former, what then ?” 

“ Relieve it, but in such a manner as that it may not increase 
this vice by affording the means of indulgence. Give them food, 
but not money.” we 

« Well, and if the latter? 

‘Spare not thy bounty, but exceed not the measure of necessity, 
lest thou encourage extravagance, the mother of want 

“ Andif the case is doubtful between vice and misfortune, what 
then?” 

The old man paused a moment ere he answered, “ Relieve it, 
and trust the issue to Allah and his great prophet 

« Then you acknowledge,” said Selim, “ that it 1s better to run 
the risk of giving money for the encouragement of vice, than to 
take the chance of failing to relieve the deserving.” 

“TI know not; that is a question which only Allah can decide 
Butthis I know, that the obligations to relieve distress is not more 
solemn than that of doing our utmost to restrain the career of vice 
and extravagance. All that is left to human virtue and wisdom 
is so to distribute our alms, as to dothe most good and the least 
harm.” 

“ Harm?” asked Selim in surprise: “can any harm come of 
the practice of a virtue?” ; 

“Nothing is a virtue which is not under the guidance of dis 
cretion and aged sense,” replied the good Amurath ; “ without 
this curb, piety becomes fanaticism, scorning all social duties, and 
rioting in Geass the sword of justice becomes that of a remorse- 
less executioner; and the balm we pour into the wounds of one 
fellow-creature becomes a poison tothe soresof thousands andtens 
of thousands. Therefore do I say, give, my son, but do not throw 
away. Love all mankind, but do not forget that it is only by a 
due observance of the virtues of justice and prudence, that a man 
can be useful to himselfor a blessing to the wretched. Without 
these, he would pass from the class of benefactors to the poor, 
into that of those who themselves require the aid of charity 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW- YORK MIRROR 


GentLemen—Being fully persuaded thatyou have a fellow feel- 
ing for deserving American authors, I beg leave to call your atten- 
tion again,and that of your numerous and respectable subscribers, 
to the merits of an interesting work, lately given to the world by 
Judge Hall, of Kentucky, called “ Legends of the West,” and 
published in a duodecimo volume, by John Hall, of Philadelphia. 

We think that we perceive, by the indications presented to us 
in such works as the one at present under discussion, a dawning 
light of what may hereafter prove the splendid noon of our literary 
day. United to the greatest originality of topics and incidents, 
there is a wild and characteristic grandeur about the best of our 
American works, which well comports with the magnificence of 
our cia-atlantic scenery, and (if we may so speak) the diffused 
spirit of our mountains and streams, conventional habits and 
manners are shaken from us in our struggles to tame the wilder- 


ness, and to earn with the axe, the rifle, and the plough the com-| 


fort, the security, and the independence of anew nation. We 
are emerging from a new and untried state of civilization to a 


station among the people of the earth which must be peculiar to} 
ourselves, from the very manner in which we shall have acquired | 


it; and, be it for good or for ill, the issue, as it regards the world, 
will be most important. ‘To direct us in the path of virtue, to pre- 
serve us from churlishness and roughness, and to cultivate all that 
is excellent and praiseworthy in thought and action, is the proper 
province of the writers of every country; buat their labors are 
more needed, will be more felt and appreciated, in a state of so- 


ciety such as that in which we live It is this consideration | 


which gives the “ Legends of the West” additional consequence 
to their own intrinsic merit. In these simple and unaffected, and 
yet well-written stories, there is mingled wih much pleyful bu- 
mor and pathos an under-current of pure morals, real sensibility, 
and true philosophy, which, through all the mazes of fictitious 
narrative, “ guides our steps aright 

In order to encourage the national pride, which every patriot 
should feel in his country’s intellectual advances, literary works 
like these ought to be liberally rewarded. The neglect of the pub- 
lic acts upon the budding flowers of an author's genius like the 
untimely frost which nips the early bloom of our fields; and, 
therefore, even when we discover a little roughness, or a slight 
want of the polishing file, in the efforts of our first literary work 
men, we should not censure where apology is so ample; but, on 


the contrary, as we are accustomed to do when we welcome al 
new debutante on the stage, we should, by our plaudits, encourage } 


their efforts to please, which must and will, in numerous in- 
stances, be crowned with abundant success. We do not make 
these suggestions as being peculiarly applicable to the work be- 
fore us, because we really think that there is interest and talent 


enough displayed in it to make it suceced on its own merits; and, | 


while we think this to be the case with all the stories narrated, 
we would add, that in the tales of the “ Barrack-master’s Daugh- 
ter,” “ The Divining Rod,” and “ The Indian Hater,” there is 
high ability displayed, and an evidence of greater talent than we 
really thought belonged to the gifted author. Indeed the whole 
book is far above the ordinary level of our publications, and is 
justly entitled to be classed with the productions of Cooper and 
of Paulding. In time, perhaps, the last-mentioned authors may 
be fully equalled, if not surpassed by the western legend writer; 
as we are informed that, although he is a judge, he is sull buta 
young man Exnest 
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Dermot Mac Morrogh, or the Conquest of Ireland; an historicaltale of the 
twelfth century ; in four cantos. By John Quincy Adams. pp. 108. Carter, 
Hendee and Co. Boston, 1832. 


Ir is saying little, and risking less, to assume that the an- 
nouncementof this poem has excited universal surprise and curi- 
osity; and, probably, with few exceptions, these inquiries are 
made by all— Why has he written it? How has he written it? 

Concerning the latter query, itis but reasonable to expect some- 
thing of more than ordinary merit, inasmuch as the author is, in 
the general sense, ‘‘a great man;”’ and probably would not in the 
latter days of his life give publicity to a work calculated to throw 
a coloring of discredit on his various reputation. It is the com- 
mon misfortune of authors, i. ¢. those whose vucalion is author- 
ship, to fall into the capital error of writing once too much; but 
we do not usually anticipate this result from amateurs, because 
while they have less inducement to appear before the public, they 
are sure to meet with much less lenity if their efforts miscarry 
\It would be well, moreover, for all literary aspirants (young or 
old) to bear in mind that success is much more precarious in 
poetry than prose; and, in this instance, however Mr. Adams 
may have regarded it, probably those interested in the promotion 
of his fame could not view his essay without solieitude, especial- 
ly if they chanced to recollect—what, surely, no one will ever 
forget—that in a certain memorable fourth-of-July oration he be- 
trayed a deplorable fallibility both in literary merit, and in moral 
feeling. In fact, those who have been at the pains to watch Mr 
Adams’s literary career cannot be unaware that he has sundry 
follies to answer for; and, so long as his famous letter on et1- 
aur, and his graphic explanation of “ebony and topaz,” are on 
this side of oblivion, they must be conscious that he is perfectly 
capable of writing nonsense 

The former of the two queries might have proved a puzzler, 
had not Mr. A. taken the trouble to inform his readers, ina preface 
which bears an ominous proportion to the length of the poem 
that “ it is intended also as a moral tale, teaching the citizens of 
these states, of both sexes, the virtues of conjugal fidelity, of 
genuine piety, and of devotion to their country, by pointing the 
finger of scorn at the example six hundred years since exhibited, 
of a country sold to a foreign invader by the joint agency of 
violated marriage vows, unprincipled ambition, and religious 
iImposture 


This is taking more for granted than any voung 

man could do with impunity ; and more, as we believe, than any 
‘old one can prudently venture upon. It is assuming that our 
countrymen and countrywomen do not at this day understand, 
(and therefore need not be taught) “the virtues of conjugal 
fidelity and devotion to their country!” It is undertaking to teach 
these “virtues” and ‘genuine piety” into the bargain, not as 
things are wont to have been taught—by an explanation of prin- 
ciples and a repetition of facts Which eventually impart the requi- 
site information—but “ by pointing the finger of scorn” at in- 
)stances of dereliction six hundred years old. We cannot posi- 
tively pronounce upon the prospective results of Mr. Adams's 
lessons ; but our humble belief is, that “the finger of scorn” is a 
| weak agent in leaching the cardinal, or other virtues. 

Having quoted his reasons for publishing, and given ow 
opinion of them as reasons, we will endeavor to ascertain how 
| fur he has accomplished his objects, and how far any reasonable 
expectations of literary excellence have Leen realized 
} In the first place, Mr. Adams stands ple dged “to teach the v ir- 
|} tue of conjugal fidelity.” To take the exact meaning of his in- 
tention, it is material to know the exact meaning of the words 
Does he propose to teach us Americans what that virtue is? Or 
does he intend to put us in a way of practising it (assuming, in 
‘either case, that we do not understand, or are not unaccustomed 
‘to it)? We are decidedly of the opinion that the former is his pur 
\pose; for if he intended to inculcate any thing, he would have 
said so. It is quite gratuitous to suspect him of a verbal blunder 
in a sentence where he evidently weighed his words, and where 
jit was important that he should weigh them. Hence we infer 
; that the first lesson to be taught by this poem is—w hat is conju 
gal fidelity. The curious reader will find that the poet leaches 
what it is “by pointing the finger of scorn” at what it 7s nef¢— 
exactly the receipe for modern biography. His nearestapproach 
to saying what it ts, so far as we have discovered, may be found 
in the following stanza ‘ 

“To please the ladies is my dear delight ; 


For | have had a sister and a mother— 
I have a wife, and if I could but write 

The bliss they beam on husband, son, and brother 
Scarce heaven itself could purer joys unite, 
or bestow another 
daughter—darling of my love- 


Song > 
She is an angel in the realms above 


safe to embellish, 





lha 


We do not mean to insinuate that this is anything to the purpose 
but it is time tocommence quoting ; and, having caused the author 
to speak for himself, we soberly inquire how much of good taste 
Whether there is anything px 
culiar in the writer's having hada mother? And what is the pre- 
|cise idea, in plain prose, conveyed by the fifth and sixth lines? 
The next of the promised teachings is—what is “ genuine| 
piety.” This is taught on the same plan as the preceding “ vir-| 
tue,” with the single addition of the following apostrophe, which, 


| 
there 1s in this family history ? 


| 





| * Divine religion! bliss of man below, 
Thou link of union between earth and skies ; 
| Nurse of our virtue, solace of our wo ; 


Lore of the learned, wisdom of the wise 


it seems, has already been hit upon as one of the gems of the work : || 


Thou from whose fountain streams : seem flow, 
Of prayer sincere, and praise and penance rise 
Oh' how canst thou behold such deeds of shame, 
Such crimes accurst, committed in thy name ’” 
Is there any special quantum of fine poetry in this verse, that it 
should be quoted as something ‘ extra?” Is there any originality 
of thought, or any peculiar smoothness of versification which, 
separately or collectively, render it worthy of pointed approval ? 
If so, we have not found it out; but, on the contrary, /hought we 
had discovered the exact reverse of all this; and even yet we are 
in doubt as to the precise meaning of the sixth line. But, although 
Mr. Adams has “ pointed the finger of scorn” at what “ genuine 
piety” is not; and has, in this single instance, attemjted to tell 
what it is, he has in the course of his poem expressed himself in 
language which seems to us quite disreputable for a teacher, 
a professor, or even a speculative believer of “ genuine piety. 
In the following extracts, if we properly comprehend the subject, 
there is a wanton frivolity, and a deficiency of reverence, entirely 
unbecoming the sacred nature of the themes 
** Make them keep Easter on the proper day, 
And Peter's pence to Christ's vicegerent pay.” 
** Could dare at once to tempt with vows ablorred 
The Lord of glory and thar neighbors’ wives.” 
** Soon shall she stand (earth! heaven! unite m cheers ;) 
An independent state amidst her peers.” 

Is the following a becoming or a consistent implication in the 

mouth of one professing to recommend the cause of piety ? 
* His purpose is to govern like a god ; 
And rule all Erin with an iron rod.” 

So far as we understand the precepts of the christian religion 
they inculeate a forgiving spirit ; numerous passages of scrip- 
ture may be quoted to prove that it is oftem enjoined ; and in the 
prayer, left for our instruction and edification by our Savior, we 
are taught to say, “ forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.” In view of this, and professing to 
“teach genuine piety,” can Mr. Adams give publicity to the fol- 
lowing? 

“ Unhallow'd compact ' Covenant impure ' 
Is there in human form a soul so base ' 
Or shall there be, while earth and heaven endure, 
A fouler stain of unredeem’d disgrace ’ 
Oh! let no lapse of ages e’er obscure, 
No distance ve.!, of infamy the trace ' 
Record, ye angels, on the rolls of shame ; 
Record in deathless @arkness, Dermot’s name.” 
And again he says, in the same spirit, though with far less of 
poetical taste and propriety— 
“Oh! could the muse be heard, his name should ret 
In fresh, ommortal, unconsumed decay.” 
And once again— 
Expect no mercy from thy Maker's hand ' 
Thou hadst no mercy on thy native land.” 
This last line Mr. A. has given in small capitals, as if to show 
his pupils that /his was “ the sin notto be forgiven.” Wedonot 
say he is wrong in point of fact, but we should like to know his 
authority for the position. Now, to our apprehension, these ex 
pressions and sentiments would evince something of hardihood in 
any writer; but they are especially reprehensible when coming 
from the pen of one whose avowed object is to “ teach genuine 
piety.” By assuming the office of a religious monitor, he has in 
curred a responsibility quite distinct from that of one who scrib 
bles rhymes for amusement; and it isperfectly fair to require at his 
hand whatever he has volunteered to produce, or severely to ani 
madvert on his delinquency. In this instanee, he has not only 
come short of his pledge, but has (even from his own showing 
promulgated heretical principles We are glad to be able to hope 
that they are not presented in so fascinating a form os to cause 
much evil 

We are surprised to find the following :-— 

‘And yet, man, coming from his Maker's hand 
Cannot exchange his nature if he would 
The dark and cunamg thus must ever stand 












Prone to all evil, and averse to goo 
The villain’s heart can never lose its brand 
The honest heart can never take a hood 
Oh! must it prove until the judgment-day 


' 
That half mankind was born, the other's prey 


We are not prepared to quarrel with Mr. Adams about his thee 
logy, be it what it may; but we think he has evinced no marve! 
lous degree of consistency in denouncing the Vicious, in premts 

v2 to teach virtue, and yet saying, in effect, that the mors 
characters of mankind are the subjects of a destiny which mas 


has no power to control. There certainly can be no use in teach 


ing the good, on the one hand, nor justice in denouncing the 
vicious, on the other, so long as each one does jt st what he car 
not help doing 

We think we have seen enough of Mr. A.’s dogmas of “ ge 


Americans the 
} , 


re 
and as the amount of his teaching 
virtue “ of devotion to their country,” is his showing that all « 
came off by the wall, we will here 
presume that neither of his three objects, as set forth in his pre 
We will consider the work, as briefly as 


ine pie tv 


the Irish who were “ devoted,” 


fuce, is accon plished 


may be, ina literary point of view 

There is a sort of logic which has taken mightily with many 
critics in our country, the result of which is, that if an indivicua 
has once shown himself either a genius, or a “ great man,” every 
subsequent effusion from ‘iat source, poetic or prosuic, must be 
|| good. We dissent entirely from this position ; and have no ices 
| that the work under consideration is a masterpiece, because Mr 
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Adams wrote it. Pronouncing on the merits or demerits of a | 
poem, in general terms, is just as easy as to pronounce on wine, 
or a painting; and when we see the wide differences of opinion 
which really exist about all of the three, we are forced to think 
there is no possibility of demonstration in the case—thas one 
opinion is just as good as another, and that the most any one ought 
to say is, it is thus and thus, “as I understand it.” We desire 
to qualify all our remarks on this subject in this manner; and 
honestly declare that if the following extracts, or any others like 
them, approximate fine poetry, we have very much to learn in 
the premises. 
* Raymond already from the region round 
Had sent a party to provide subsistence, 
Who gathering all the cattle to be found, 
Had driven them to the fortress, from far distance 
And now, disputing every inch of ground, 
The Britons from the bullocks drew assistance 
They drove the furious herds upon the foe ; 
As trampling, bellowing, goring, on they go. 
Reader, hast thou Plutarch, near at hand ’ 
Look to the life of Pyrrhus, thou shalt see, 
That once, the valiant Romans, by a band 
Of trampling elephants were made to flee 
And Florus says they never could withstand 
Those animals till after battles three 
The first they lost; the second was drawn game ; 
he third they won, and after, kept them tame.” 
. * * * * . . . 


** But if no king to learn the mathematics, 
A royal method in this world discovers, 
lt must be own’d, in marriage’s erratics, 
The case is not the same with royal lovers 
The vulgar herd, need time, for love’s ecstatics— 
Long round the torch of Hymen Cupid hovers , 
The spider Love, his net around them spreads ; 
pe por and anon they break the threads 
And then the spider on them darts afresh, 
And spins his cordage round them and around :* 
Till caught in Love's inextricable mesh, 
They break through all, in wedlock’s fetters bound 
And this, with spirits not o’erclogg'd with flesh, 
A work of weeks, or months, or years is found— 
Nay, sometimes they protract the blissful day, 
Till their teeth fail them, and their hair turns gray.” 


> . . . . . . > 


* Young Alexanders ; you whose muduights pale 
Plod o'er Scott's Military Institute ; 
And find your labors of not much avail ; 
From this last stanza may derive some fruit— 
Here you may learn to mix, like rum and ale, 
The veteran soldier, with the raw recruit 
Till, in the pleasant compound will appear, 
The fire of brandy and the froth of beer.” 
. oe > . . * . . 
“ And Dermot promised him fair Eva’s hand ; 
And thus his country and his daughter sold 
Oh! who can read the record of that land, 
And mark her miseries with bosom cold ’ 
If it must boil to see before us stand, 
A wretch who barters liberty for gold ; 
To see one, with what anguish must it swell, 
At once himself, his child, his country sell.” 


It is impossible, in a review, to quote ad infinitum ; but accord- 
ing to our apprehension, this is poor, very poor poetry, and at least 
two-thirds of the work are of the same stamp. It has been said 
that this poem evinces the writer's great facility in rhyming, that 
there is great elegance in the versification ; that it compares well 
with Buron, &c. &c. But it appears to us that there is an agony 
of exertion from beginning to end to say smart things; that 
there are monstrous transpositions for the sake of the rhyme; and 
that throughout there is anything 6ué ease and grace in the num- 
bers. Who shall decide us to the matter of fact? We waive the 
point, as one which can never be brought to an issue. 

We think the moral aspect of the poem quite equivocal. We can 

I F 1 1 

produce numerous passages from it as gross as the objectionable 
parts of Don Juan—jnst such passages as would make us very un- 
comfortable in the course of reading the book to a lady—and we | 
would quote them here in support of our opinion, but from the very 
fact that the objection stated renders it impossible. How far such 
‘slips of the pen” become such a man as Mr. Adams, we leave 
the reader to judge. 

The moral illustrated in the fate of the heroine, or whateverelse 
she may be denominated, is one we should blush to recommend 

y 
“ Ororik's wife, with Dermot was in league, 
False to her husband, traitress to his bed 
For two long years she spun the base intrigue, 
Of which a chambermaid still held the thread 
A dext’rous valet too, whose name was Teague, 
With secret finger smmooth’d his master’s head— 
All jorn’d to plant Orork’s path with thorns ; 
And on his royal brow a pair of horns.” 
lhis lady subsequently elopes with Dermot, and is eventually re- 
taken by force of arms. After sundry protestations of entire inno- 
cence, she assumes her former place, her husband being quite un- 
conscious of her guilt 
Oronk now returned ; dismiss’d his bands ; 
Forgot his wrongs and soon forgave his wite 
On Erin's annals it recorded stands, 
They led henceforth a comfortable life : 
Of all the past the lady wash’d her hands ; 
And shunn'd thereafter matrimonial strife 
They hv’d in harmony to bill and coo, 
As wedded wife and husband ought to do 
Is this the moral which our ex-president ventures to recommend 
to his countrymen? Is this a prominent feature in his ‘‘ moral 


” 





* Perhaps it is needless to apprise the reader that these several instances 
of ttalicising are introduced by the writer of the review, merely to point out 
the very prominent beauties of the extracts. they are all given im the poem 
im honest Roman jetters, as if they were nothing remarkable 
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tale?” Is this “ pointing the finger of scorn” at congygal infi- | 


delity ? With due deference to the gentleman's age and character, 
we must say that if an intrigue, somewhat grossly related, is to 
result in the “deathless” punishment of one party, and the restora- 
tion and pardon (without a sign of remorse or penitence) of the 
other, we think he is unfortunate in being the medium of communi- 
cating it to the world under the high sanction of his hand and seal 

There is a certain portion of the literati of our land who have 
always shown aremarkable promptitude in endersing the acts, 
principles and sentiments of Mr. Adams; and while so doing, they 
are wont to dare the expression of a different opinion, and to sneer 
at itin anticipation. We like the taste of this thing amazingly ; 
and are pleased to see the usual “ premonitories,” on the part of 
the fraternity, of bolstering up the new work atall hazards. That 
they will “ go the whole hog” is manifest enough from former ex- 
perience ; but if they successfully defend it from fair criticism, 
they will deserve more gratitude from its distinguished author than 
he is likely to receive from the public for this last proof of his 
genius—as we understand it. We believe that more genius is re- 
quisite to produce such a poem as some reviewers have pronounced 
this to be, than tomake a very tolerable president; we believe that 
without the éclat of Mr. Adams’s name the great amount of merit 
now visible in this work would never have been discerned; and 
we believe that even with this factitious aid, and the appliances 
of scores of “recommendations” to boot, it will find an early grave, 


and a very dark oblivion. Cassio, 


OUR BOOK-«TABLE. 

Carey and Lea have issued an edition of the “ Family Cabinet 
Atlas,” with the view of supplying the greatest quantity of geo- 
graphical information within the smallest compass. The work- 
manship of this little volume is exceedingly elegant. It is on 
of the neatest specimens of printing with which the American 
press has supplied us for some time. The maps are really beau- 
tiful, and we should be sorry to learn that so useful and creditable 


| a work had not been entirely successful. 


The “ Two Hundred Receipts for French Cookery, by Miss 
Leslie,” published by Carey and Hart, of Philadelphia, has been 
much praised, and we think deservedly. The selection of subjects 
made by the accomplished writer is of a most tempting and taste- 
ful description, and we must do her the justice to say that she has 
treated them in such an eloquent and forcible manner as to raise 
in the minds of all dispassionate readers the most tender and 
pleasurable associations. She seldom deviates into sentiment, 
but over her pages are scattered in great profusion many of the 
most delightful realities of human life. We commend her to the 
careful perusal and respect of all thrifty housewives. 

We have next to compliment Mrs. Almira Phelps, author of 
several school books, for the “ Child's Geology,” an appropriate 
guide for young pupils. It contains most valuable information, 
intelligable to youth. 

From Carey and Lea we have also another number of the 
“ Cabinet of History,” by Lardner. It presents the interesting 
history of Switzerland. 

Every thing reminds us that time is creeping by with rapid, 
though stealthy pace. We open the “ American Almanac and 
Repository of Useful Knowledge for 1833.” This work, from 
Gray and Bowen, Boston, is well known, and highly appreciated 
as arepository of the most invaluable intelligence 

The first number of the North-American Magazine, a monthly 
periodical, is just received from Philadelphia. It is edited by 
Sumner L. Fairfield. 





THE DRAMA. 


THE NEW-eVYORK STAGE. 


ITALIAN OPERA 

Tue lovers of Italian music are full of eager expectation on the 
subject of the new Opera-house—that is to be. Many people are 
incredulous of its permanent success ; but that the ground has 
been bought, the subscription opened, sixty thousand dollars out 
of the one hundred thousand dollars at once taken up, and notice 
given that an application will be made at the next session of 
the legislature to incorporate an “ Italian Opera Association,” 
certainly form very grave arguments in its favor. Madame 
Brichta has been welcomed among the corps with much applause 
Signor Pedrotti has appeared with success 


PARK THEATRE 
The Kembles have delighted the audiences, who still throng 
the house to overflowing, with several characters not before per- 
formed here. Among others, Beverly and and Mrs. Beverly, in 
the Gamester; and Mr. Kemble as Mercutio; in each of which 
their sterling abilities and accomplished powers have become more 
brilliantly manifest. Persons of the most intellectual description, 
the aged, and the grave, are yet crowding toenjoy a banquetso 
rare and delightful 
The young lady who made her debut on these boards the other 
evening, we learn, was favorably received 


AMERICAN THEATRE 

Mr. Hamblin, Mr. Booth, and Miss Vincent have been play- 

ing together at this house, and elicited continually the most une- 

quivocal demonstrations of excellence. Indeed they offer an 

entertainment uncommonly attractive. Mr. Wilson is also en- 
gaged for a short ume. 
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It has been said of mourning, that it is hard to banish it froma 
family whose happiness it has once begun te overshadow. This 
seems to have been literally true throughout the current year, of 
the family of the great men of the world; and never more so 
than at the present moment. No sooner had we wrapped our 
columns im weeds for the memory of Watrer Scorr, than we 
are called upon from the eastern part of our own country, to 





deplore the demise of a distinguished person in another sphere— 
Secrzneim—who, though a foreigner, and only a recent visitor, 
had already sufficiently endeared himself to those who were 
favored with his acquaintance, to cause a personal sorrow to 
be mingled with the more general sources of regret. And 
almost simultaneously with the account of Seurznem’s death 
in Boston, we hear from an opposite direction in the Union— 
from the south—the announcement of the loss of the Laser 
SURVIVOR OF THOSE WHO SIGNED THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE, THE VENERACLE Cuartes Carrot. or Carroiron! 
The splendor of the act which first immortalized him, can only 
be measured by the magnitude of the sacrifice it threatened, at 
that moment, to involve. Had the purpose failed, Mr. Carror 
would have been one of the severest losers, and probabiy one 
of the most signal victims. The esteem of his country and 
of the world, ever since the purpose succeeded, has been pro- 
portioned to what he ventured for his country in the cause 
of the world;—and his deportment throughout a life extended 
to nearly half as much again as the allotted term, has been 
such as to make his death, even at the age of NeaRLY ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS, appear to all of us to have befallen too soon '— 
As the last remaining signer of that great instrument which 
made our nation what itis, every American laments Mr, Carnor 
May our republic neve: 
cease to be worthy of those mighty minds to whom she owes 
her greatness, and of whom, in now losing the venerable Carne 


as More than a politician—a3z a MAN 


we are at length deprived of every vestige but the memory and 
the ¢ xample ! 
Sa a Ee I 

Female seminaries.—An wtelligent correspondent, in whose 
opinions we repose confidence, has sent us the followimg note on 
the subject of female seminaries. It wall require but little exer- 
tion, however, to persuade the public of the elevated rank held 

y Mrs. Williard’s institution at Troy, as we believe it is ex 

tensively known and appreciated 

‘Lam one of those plain people who believe women likely 
to shine most properly and in their natural spheres as wives 
and mothers, rather than as shopkeepers and legislators, and 
I like best that system of education which is calculated to in- 
vestthem with those attributes necessary to render home peace- 
fuland happy. In seminaries of learning, our female youth bm 
bibe those principles which generally actuate them through their 
How important, then, are these seminaries, 
How much it 
is the duty of every one, and more especially of the public press, 
to foster them, and make them wiat they should be—the nursery 
An abundance of labor and expense is bestowed 
Legislative 


subsequent career 
and how deserving of nouce and encouragement 


of the virtues 
on colleges for the education of young gentlemen 
and private beneficence is extended to them with a liberal hand, 
while those for young ladies are left to the individual exertions 
of a private preceptress, whose he alth is worn out in the service 
of others, and to whom a bare subsistence is scarcely allotted as 
a reward for a useful life of industry and talent 
“IT have been led, Messrs. Editors, to these remarks by the pe 

rusal of a little volume, entitled, “Address to the public ; particu- 
larly to the members of the legislature of New-York, proposing 
a plan for improving female education.” ‘This essay is from the 
penof Mrs. Emma Williard, of Troy, the principal of the large 
and flourishing female seminary of that city, which stands on an 
equality with that of any other in the United States. This lady 
has been distinguished as a preceptress for many years, and has 
conducted to the threshold of honorable womanhood an immense 
number of our female youth. ‘These remarks are offered as an 
humble tribute of that admiration which a visit to this celebrated 
establishment must ever excite. Mrs, Williard is herself an in- 
teresting, accomplished and pious lady, highly educated, and 
gifted with talents, integrity, and amiable manners, which fully 
qualify her for the important station which she has so long and 
so creditably occupied. The volume to which I referred, was 
composed, I believe, at a period when she intended applying for 
Afterwards she did apply, and why it was refused 
Itis but reasonable to suppose that 


a charter 
yet remains to be explained 
the legislature would bestow every possible encouragement upon 
so laudable and useful an institution, and one conducted by a lady 
so experienced and competent. A lady who has in person visit 
ed the most important seminaries on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, with the view of enriching her observation with the choicest 
treasures of experience. Whatever may be the cause why m 
legislative assistance was extended, the public at least will not 
undervalue her great ability ; and itis in order to remind them of 
her claims upon the attention of parents, that | have taken the 
liberty to trouble you with these lines 8.” 
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